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SIXTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 


M.  W.  Stirling,  Director 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  field 
researches,  office  work,  and  other  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnology  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1950,  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  April  10,  1928,  as  amended 
August  22,  1949,  which  provides  for  continuing  “independently  or  in 
cooperation  anthropological  researches  among  the  American  Indians 
and  the  natives  of  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  or  protection  of  the 
United  States  and  the  excavation  and  preservation  of  archeologic 
remains.” 

SYSTEMATIC  RESEARCHES 

Dr.  M.  W.  Stirling,  Director  of  the  Bureau,  devoted  most  of  his 
time  during  the  fiscal  year  to  administrative  affairs  of  the  Bureau. 
He  also  continued  studies  on  the  archeological  collections  made  in 
Panama  during  the  winter  of  1948-49,  particularly  on  the  ceramic 
collection  from  the  site  of  Utive  in  the  Province  of  PanamA  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  brief  trips  for  the  purpose  of  attending  scientific 
meetings  or  giving  lectures,  the  entire  year  was  spent  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Associate  Director  of  the  Bureau 
and  Director  of  the  River  Basin  Surveys,  spent  most  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  administering  and  directing  the  River  Basin  Surveys.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  he  attended  the  Twenty-ninth  International  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
canists  where  he  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  program  and  work 
of  the  River  Basin  Surveys.  Early  in  October  he  participated  in  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  for  Historic  Sites  and  Build¬ 
ings  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  From  Williamsburg  he  went  to  the  Joshua 
S.  and  John  E.  Williamson  farm  near  Dinwiddie  to  examine  an  archeo¬ 
logical  site  where  considerable  material  attributable  to  the  eastern 
variant  of  the  Folsom  culture  had  been  found.  That  particular  site 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  thus  far  noted  in  the  East,  and, 
if  excavated,  should  provide  valuable  information. 

Later  in  October  Dr.  Roberts  visited  the  Missouri  Basin  head¬ 
quarters  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and,  accompanied  by  Paul  L.  Cooper, 
proceeded  to  the  Angostura  Reservoir  in  South  Dakota  where  a 
series  of  excavations  was  under  way.  After  spending  several  days 
with  the  field  party,  they  went  to  Wyoming  to  examine  the  site  for 
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tlie  proposed  Eclgemont  Reservoir  on  the  Cheyenne  River.  From 
there  they  went  to  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  where  the  Horsetooth  Reser¬ 
voir  is  under  construction,  and  examined  paleontological  and  archeo¬ 
logical  specimens  uncovered  in  the  process  of  the  work.  Returning 
to  Washington  early  in  November,  Dr.  Roberts  went  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  gave  the  principal  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  States  Archeological  Federation.  The  subject  of  his  talk 
was  the  progress  and  results  of  the  River  Basin  program. 

Late  in  November  and  early  in  December  Dr.  Roberts  was  again  in 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  where  he  assisted  in  making  plans  for  reorganizing 
the  laboratory  and  field  headquarters.  While  there  he  took  part  in 
the  Seventh  Conference  for  Plains  Archeology  and  presided  over  one 
of  the  symposia  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Plains  archeology. 

In  February  and  March  Dr.  Roberts  visited  the  Departments  of 
Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City;  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  Seattle;  the  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene;  and 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  He  discussed  the  plans  for 
field  work  during  the  coming  season  and  made  arrangements  for 
student  help  and  field  assistants  for  the  River  Basin  Surveys  parties. 
While  at  Eugene  he  also  inspected  the  field  headquarters  and  labora¬ 
tory  for  the  Columbia  Basin  project  and  assisted  Joel  L.  Shiner,  the 
acting  field  director,  in  making  plans  for  the  summer  season.  En  route 
back  to  Washington,  Dr.  Roberts  visited  the  Department  of  Anthro¬ 
pology  at  the  University  of  Denver,  where  he  talked  with  Arnold  M. 
Withers  about  the  cooperation  of  that  institution  in  the  program  in 
Colorado.  From  there  he  proceeded  to  Lincoln  to  plan  for  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  work  in  that  area.  At  that  time  he  also  spoke  on  the  River 
Basin  program  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Press  Association  at  Omaha. 

In  May  Dr.  Roberts  visited  the  Fort  Gibson  Reservoir  in  Oklahoma 
and  discussed  plans  for  additional  projects  with  the  District  Engineer 
at  Tulsa.  At  Norman,  Okla.,  he  examined  materials  which  had  been 
salvaged  from  sites  at  the  Fort  Gibson  Reservoir  by  a  field  party  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  also  attended  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology.  From  Oklahoma 
Dr.  Roberts  went  to  Texas,  visiting  the  Garza-Little  Elm,  Lavon, 
and  Belton  Reservoir  projects.  Fie  also  spent  several  days  at  the 
Whitney  Reservoir  where  one  of  the  River  Basin  Surveys  parties 
under  Robert  L.  Stephenson  was  excavating  a  series  of  Indian  sites. 
From  the  Whitney  Reservoir  he  went  to  Austin  to  inspect  the  field 
headquarters  and  laboratory  located  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

During  the  period  July  1  through  October  24,  1949,  Dr.  John  P. 
Harrington  continued  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  the  Abnaki  lan¬ 
guage  at  Old  Town,  Maine.  The  Abnaki  language  is  the  only  one  of 
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the  Indian  languages  of  New  England  that  is  still  spoken.  Abnaki 
forms  throw  considerable  light  on  the  closely  related,  extinct  Massa¬ 
chusetts  language  in  which  the  famous  Eliot  Indian  Bible  is  written. 
The  earliest  vocabulary,  or  vocabularies,  of  the  Abnaki  language  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  work  of  French  missionaries  in  the  Kennebec  Valley, 
but  the  work  has  been  lost.  The  maps  and  writings  of  Capt.  John 
Smith,  Champlain,  and  Lescarbot  carry  a  number  of  Abnaki  place 
names.  The  earliest  extensive  Abnaki  vocabulary  is  that  attributed 
to  Capt.  George  Weymouth  and  was  probably  taken  down  by  him  in 
1605  from  Abnaki  Indians  whom  he  captured  near  the  St.  George 
Islands,  off  the  eastern  end  of  Penobscot  Bay,  and  took  to  England. 
This  vocabulary  was  first  printed  in  1625.  In  1691,  86  years  after 
the  Weymouth  Abnaki  vocabulary  had  been  made,  a  young  French 
missionary  priest  named  Sebastian  Rasies  arrived  in  Canada  and 
compiled  his  vast  French-Abnaki  dictionary.  This  dictionary  was 
captured  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Norridgewock  in  1724  and 
was  first  printed  in  1833. 

On  February  9,  1950,  Dr.  Harrington  proceeded  to  Merida,  Yuca¬ 
tan,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Maya  language.  A  tape  recorder 
was  taken  along  and  10  half-hour  recordings  of  stories  told  in  the 
Maya  language  were  obtained.  Dr.  Harrington  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  on  April  11,  bringing  with  him  a  large  quantity  of  linguistic 
material. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Canadian  Government,  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Collins,  Jr.,  conducted  archeological  investigations  on  Cornwallis 
Island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Archipelago. 
Excavations  were  made  at  four  prehistoric  Eskimo  village  sites  at 
Resolute  Bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Island.  Dr.  Collins  and  his 
assistant,  Jean  P.  Michea,  reached  Resolute  by  plane  on  May  27  after 
brief  stops  at  Frobisher  Bay  on  Baffin  Island,  and  at  Thule  in  north¬ 
west  Greenland.  The  work  continued  until  August  23,  1949.  The 
numerous  house  ruins  on  Cornwallis  and  neighboring  islands  show 
that  this  now  uninhabited  region  once  supported  a  sizable  Eskimo 
population.  The  Cornwallis  Island  structures — built  of  stones, 
whalebones,  and  turf — proved  to  have  been  made  by  the  Thule 
Eskimos,  a  prehistoric  group  that  originated  in  Alaska  and  later 
spread  eastward  to  Canada  and  Greenland.  A  large  collection  of 
artifacts  was  obtained  which,  after  study,  will  be  divided  between  the 
Smithsonian  and  the  National  Museum  of  Canada,  joint  sponsors  of 
the  work.  As  the  natural  history  of  Cornwallis  Island  is  so  little 
known,  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  representative  samples  of 
fossils,  minerals,  vascular  plants,  mosses  and  lichens,  insects,  and 
fresh-water  invertebrates. 
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Dr.  Collins  organized  a  symposium  on  Arctic  anthropology  as  part 
of  the  program  for  the  Twenty-ninth  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  held  in  New  York  in  September  1949,  the  participants 
being  anthropologists,  archeologists,  and  linguists  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Denmark  who  have  specialized  in  Eskimo 
research. 

Dr.  Collins  continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  directing  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Bibliography  of  Arctic  Literature  and  the  Roster  of  Arctic 
Specialists,  two  projects  that  the  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America 
is  carrying  out  under  contract  with  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  for 
the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  the  Defense 
Research  Board  of  Canada.  He  also  participated  in  organizing  the 
forthcoming  Alaska  Science  Conference  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Research  Council  in  November  1950,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  steering  committee  and  chairman  of  the  social  sciences 
division. 

During  August  Dr.  William  N.  Fenton  spent  2  weeks  studying  the 
archives  of  the  Ontario  County  Historical  Society  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  In  August  and  September  he  made  tape  recordings  in  the 
field  at  Tonawanda  and  Allegany  Seneca  reservations.  In  October 
he  completed  a  survey  of  Iroquois  materials  in  the  Massachusetts 
Archives  at  the  State  House,  in  Boston,  and  found  additional  Pickering 
letters  in  Salem.  In  December,  34  volumes  of  the  printed  journals 
of  the  Continental  Congress  (1774-89)  were  surveyed  and  extracted 
for  Iroquois  material.  During  March-May  Dr.  Fenton  was  detailed 
to  assist  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  preparation  of  a  case  for 
the  Court  of  Claims  concerning  Indian  lands.  In  June  he  was  detailed 
to  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  on  problems  of  tribal  organization 
among  the  Pueblos,  the  Klamath  Indians  of  California,  and  the 
Blackfeet  of  Montana.  Dr.  Fenton  was  in  the  field  on  this  assign¬ 
ment  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  September  Dr.  Gordon  R.  Willey,  anthropologist  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  assumed  the  temporary  duties  of  Acting 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Anthropology  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year.  However,  research  under  Bureau  auspices  continued, 
and  preparation  of  various  manuscripts  was  carried  forward.  He 
continued  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  “Prehistoric  Settlement 
Patterns  in  the  Viru  Valley  of  Northern  Peru.”  Subsequently  he 
began  studies  on  collections  from  the  Canaveral  and  Ormond  Beach 
Mounds  in  east  Florida,  completing  these  studies  in  May.  The 
month  of  June  was  then  devoted  to  rewriting  and  revising  a  manu¬ 
script,  “Early  Ancon  and  Early  Supe:  Chavin  Horizon  Sites  of  the 
Central  Coast  of  Peru.”  This  report,  approximating  125,000  words, 
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was  written  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  John  M.  Corbett  and  will  be 
released  by  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  Columbia  University. 

RIVER  BASIN  SURVEYS 
(Report  prepared  by  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.) 

The  River  Basin  Surveys  were  organized  as  a  unit  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  in  the  fall  of  1945.  Their  purpose  was  to 
carry  into  effect  a  memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  provides 
for  the  salvage  of  archeological  and  paleontological  remains  occurring 
in  areas  to  be  flooded  or  otherwise  disturbed  by  the  program  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  flood-control,  irrigation,  hydroelectric,  and 
navigation  projects.  The  first,  actual  field  work  was  started  in  July 
1946  and  has  continued  since  that  date.  Throughout  the  period  of 
operations,  the  investigations  have  been  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  a  number  of  nongovernmental  institutions  scattered 
throughout  various  States.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  work  was 
financed  by  a  transfer  of  $215,886  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  derived  in  part  from  the  National  Park 
Service  and  in  part  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  money 
from  the  National  Park  Service  was  for  use  in  areas  outside  of  the 
Missouri  Basin,  while  that  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  for 
work  in  the  latter  area.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1950  were  made  available  so  late  in  the  summer,  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
until  the  period  for  field  work  had  passed  in  many  areas.  Conse¬ 
quently,  less  was  accomplished  than  in  previous  years. 

Activities  during  the  year  included  reconnaissance  or  surveys  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  archeological  sites  or  paleontological  deposits  that 
will  be  involved  in  construction  work  or  are  in  locations  that  eventually 
will  be  flooded,  and  in  the  excavation  of  sites  located  by  previous 
surveys.  The  survey  work  covered  26  reservoirs  located  in  8  States 
and  scattered  over  5  river  basins.  Excavations  were  completed  or 
under  way  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  13  reservoir  areas  in  9  States. 
Three  of  the  excavation  projects  were  in  areas  where  digging  had  been 
done  in  previous  years,  while  the  remainder  were  new  undertakings. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  total  of  the  reservoir  areas,  where 
surveys  had  been  made  or  excavations  carried  on  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  in  July  1946,  was  180  located  in  23  States.  Archeological 
sites  located  and  recorded  have  reached  a  total  of  2,260,  of  which  484 
have  been  recommended  for  excavation  or  additional  testing.  During 
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the  year  preliminary  appraisal  reports  were  completed  for  all  the 
reservoirs  surveyed,  and  23  reports  were  mimeographed  for  limited 
distribution  to  the  cooperating  agencies.  This  makes  a  total  of  120 
such  reports  issued  since  the  start  of  the  program.  The  excavations 
made  during  fiscal  1950  bring  the  total  for  areas  where  such  work  has 
been  done  to  21.  Technical  reports  on  the  results  of  some  of  that  work 
have  appeared  in  scientific  journals,  while  the  completed  manuscripts 
on  others  are  now  awaiting  publication.  Paleontological  surveys  have 
been  made  in  100  reservoirs,  56  being  those  where  archeological  work 
has  also  been  done.  The  remaining  44  will  eventually  be  visited  by 
archeological  parties.  Including  the  reservoir  areas  where  archeo¬ 
logical  work  remains  to  be  done,  the  over-all  total  of  reservoirs  visited 
is  224. 

The  distribution  by  States  of  all  the  reservoirs  investigated  for 
archeological  remains  as  of  June  30,  1950,  is  as  follows:  California,  20; 
Colorado,  23;  Georgia,  3;  Idaho,  10;  Illinois,  2;  Iowa,  3;  Kansas,  6; 
Louisiana,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Montana,  5;  Nebraska,  16;  New  Mexico, 
1 ;  North  Dakota,  13 ;  Ohio,  2 ;  Oklahoma,  5 ;  Oregon,  24 ;  South  Dakota, 
9;  Tennessee,  1;  Texas,  13;  Virginia,  1;  Washington,  9;  West  Virginia, 
2;  Wyoming,  11.  Excavations  have  thus  far  been  made  in:  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Georgia,  1;  Kansas,  1;  Montana,  1;  Nebraska, 
1;  New  Mexico,  1;  North  Dakota,  2;  Oldahoma,  1;  Oregon,  1;  South 
Dakota,  2;  Texas,  3;  Virginia,  1;  Washington,  3;  and  Wyoming,  1. 

Throughout  the  fiscal  year  the  River  Basin  Surveys  received  full 
cooperation  from  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  well  as  various  State  agencies.  At 
some  of  the  projects  guides  and  transportation  were  furnished  to  staff 
men  in  the  field.  At  others,  office  and  laboratory  space  was  provided, 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  labor  and  mechanical  equipment  were  made 
available  by  the  construction  agency.  The  assistance  provided  made 
possible  a  greater  accomplishment  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible  had  it  been  necessary  for  the  River  Basin  Surveys  men  to  rely 
on  their  own  resources.  The  National  Park  Service  was  primarily 
responsible  for  procuring  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  also  served  as  the  liaison  between  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion  and  the  other  governmental  agencies,  not  only  in  Washington  but 
through  its  several  regional  offices  as  well. 

General  supervision  and  direction  of  the  work  in  California,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  Ohio,  and  Virginia  were  from  the  main  office  in 
Washington.  The  Missouri  Basin  program  was  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  a  field  headquarters  and  laboratory  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and 
the  activities  in  the  Columbia  Basin  were  supervised  by  a  field  office 
located  at  Eugene,  Oreg. 
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Washington  office. — The  main  headquarters  of  the  River  Basin  Sur¬ 
veys  continued  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr., 
throughout  the  year.  Joseph  R.  Caldwell,  Carl  F.  Miller,  and  Ralph 
S.  Solecki,  archeologists,  were  based  at  that  office,  although  Mr. 
Solecki  did  not  work  full  time  for  the  Surveys. 

Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Miller  left  Washington  on  July  7  for  Carters- 
ville,  Ga.,  where  they  started  an  excavation  program  within  the  area 
to  be  flooded  by  the  Allatoona  Reservoir.  Mr.  Miller  completed 
part  of  the  project  early  in  December  and  returned  to  Washington, 
while  Mr.  Caldwell  continued  digging  until  early  in  February,  when 
he  went  to  Athens,  Ga.,  to  establish  a  field  laboratory  and  study  the 
material  obtained  during  the  excavations.  Facilities  for  the  labora¬ 
tory  at  Athens  were  provided  by  the  University  of  Georgia.  During 
the  first  week  in  August  Mr.  Miller  was  temporarily  detached  from 
the  Allatoona  investigations  and  sent  to  Louisiana  to  make  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  reconnaissance  at  the  Bayou  Bodcau  Reservoir.  Except  for  a 
week  in  May  when  he  visited  archeological  sites  at  Chester’s  Island 
and  Floyd’s  Island  in  the  Okefenokee  Swamp,  Mr.  Caldwell  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  at  Athens  preparing  his  report,  "A 
Preliminary  Report  on  Excavations  in  the  Allatoona  Reservoir,” 
which  was  published  in  Early  Georgia,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  and  a  manuscript 
pertaining  to  the  Rembert  Mounds  on  the  Savannah  River,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  River  Basin  Surveys 
Papers. 

After  his  return  to  Washington  Mr.  Miller  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  a  study  of  the  material  and  information  he  had  obtained  at  the 
Allatoona  Reservoir  and  in  the  preparation  of  his  portion  of  the  report 
on  the  project.  He  also  served  as  assistant  to  the  Director,  and 
during  such  times  as  the  latter  was  absent  from  the  office  took  charge 
of  the  operations.  In  June  he  went  to  the  Buggs  Island  Reservoir, 
on  the  Roanoke  River  in  southern  Virginia,  to  excavate  a  large  village 
and  burial  site  that  was  being  destroyed  by  construction  within  the 
area.  During  the  year  Mr.  Miller  completed  and  published  five 
manuscripts  on  his  work  in  the  Southeast. 

Mr.  Solecki,  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion’s  staff  the  previous  May  to  conduct  an  archeological  reconnais¬ 
sance  in  northern  Alaska,  returned  to  duty  with  the  River  Basin 
Surveys  on  September  11.  In  November  he  proceeded  to  Ohio, 
where  he  made  a  brief  reconnaissance  of  the  proposed  Deer  Creek  and 
Paint  Creek  Reservoirs  in  the  Scioto  Reservoir  basin  near  Chillicothe. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  he  prepared  a  detailed  report 
on  the  excavation  of  the  Natrium  Mound,  10  miles  north  of  New 
Martinsville,  W.  Va.,  which  he  had  dug  during  the  winter  of  1948-49. 

California.- — In  May,  Albert  Mohr  and  J.  Arthur  Freed,  field  as- 
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sistants,  made  surveys  of  the  Burns,  Bear,  and  Owens  Reservoirs  of 
the  Merced  group,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Nineteen  sites  were 
located  in  the  three  projects,  but  as  all  of  them  are  of  little  significance 
no  additional  work  has  been  recommended  for  them.  In  June,  Mohr 
and  Freed  made  a  survey  at  the  Cachuma  Reservoir  on  the  Santa 
Ynez  River,  near  Santa  Barbara.  They  located  18  sites  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  Mohr  was  making  preparations  to  dig  a  series  of 
test  trenches  in  two  of  them. 

Franklin  Fenenga  joined  the  River  Basin  Surveys  as  archeologist 
on  June  19  and  initiated  a  series  of  excavations  at  the  Terminus 
Reservoir  on  the  Kaweah  River  in  the  Central  Valley.  That  area  is 
particularly  important  because  it  was  at  the  boundary  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Wikchamni  division  of  the  Yokuts  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  of  the  Balwisha  group  of  the  Mono  Indians.  The  archeo¬ 
logical  materials  from  the  sites  should  provide  important  information 
on  the  problem  of  cultural  contact  and  diffusion  between  the  different 
tribes. 

Columbia  Basin. — Work  in  the  Columbia  Basin  was  continued 
under  the  direction  of  the  field  headquarters  at  Eugene,  Oreg.,  where 
the  University  of  Oregon  provided  laboratory  and  office  space. 
Douglas  Osborne,  acting  field  director,  was  in  charge  of  the  program 
in  that  area  until  he  resigned  on  September  3  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  University  of  Washington.  Joel  L.  Shiner  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  and  continued  as  acting  field  director  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

During  August  excavations  were  carried  on  in  the  McNary  Reser¬ 
voir  area,  with  Washington  State  College  cooperating  in  the  project. 
Eight  sites  were  tested  or  excavated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia 
River  between  Umatilla  Rapids  and  Techumtas  Island,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  further  work  was  done  at  one  of  the  sites  excavated  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  Survey  reports  had  indicated  that  at  two  of 
the  locations  there  probably  were  remains  beneath  a  layer  of  volcanic 
ash.  Digging  there,  however,  failed  to  produce  any  evidence  for  such 
an  occupation.  Information  from  other  sites  investigated  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  were  at  least  two  cultural  horizons  along  that 
portion  of  the  river.  The  data  seem  to  indicate  that  the  older  in¬ 
habitants  made  most  of  their  implements  of  basalt  while  the  later 
ones  used  chalcedony  for  the  most  part.  The  economy  of  the  two 
groups  appears  to  have  been  basically  the  same,  although  the  earlier 
was  less  complex  than  the  later.  This  is  indicated  by  greater  de¬ 
pendency  on  shellfish  and  a  tendency  toward  sporadic  occupation 
and  a  wandering  life. 

During  September  Charles  C.  Case,  Jr.,  and  Robert  C.  Salisbury, 
field  assistants,  surveyed  11  proposed  reservoirs  in  the  Willamette 
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Valley,  viz,  Dexter,  Hills  Creek,  Cougar,  Blue  River,  Gate  Creek, 
Green  Peter,  Cascadia,  Wiley  Creek,  Holly,  Falls  Creek,  and  White 
Bridge.  The  Big  Cliff,  which  had  been  surveyed  by  Osborne  the 
previous  spring,  was  revisited.  Probably  because  of  the  extreme 
steepness  of  the  terrain  and  the  dense  cover  of  timber,  nothing  of 
archeological  interest  was  found.  It  seems  likely  that  the  small 
tributary  canyons  in  which  those  reservoirs  will  be  located  were 
never  used  by  Indians  except  for  temporary  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds. 

From  the  Willamette  area,  Case  and  Salisbury  proceeded  to  the 
Heise-Roberts  project  on  the  Snake  River  in  southeastern  Idaho. 
That  project  consists  mainly  of  bank-control  work  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  not  flood  any  of  the  adjacent  area.  Careful  examination 
of  the  terrain  to  be  disturbed  by  the  construction  work  failed  to  reveal 
any  archeological  remains,  and  so  further  work  at  that  location  will 
not  be  necessary.  From  there  the  survey  team  went  to  the  Crow 
Creek  Reservoir  near  the  Idaho-Wyoming  border.  Careful  search 
of  the  area  to  be  flooded  by  that  project  failed  to  reveal  any  archeo¬ 
logical  sites,  and  no  further  investigations  will  be  required.  From 
Crow  Creek,  Case  and  Salisbury  returned  to  the  Post  Reservoir, 
which  will  be  on  the  Crooked  River,  10  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Post, 
Oreg.  That  district  was  occupied  at  one  time  by  small  bands  of  the 
northern  Paiute,  and  since  their  economy  was  based  on  hunting  and 
gathering,  they  spent  little  time  in  any  one  spot.  Consequently, 
only  three  small  camp  sites  were  found  in  the  area  that  will  be  flooded. 
At  all  three  the  archeological  materials  were  found  to  occur  only  on 
the  surface,  and  no  further  work  has  been  recommended  for  that 
reservoir. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months  Shiner  processed  the  materials 
from  the  McNary  excavations  and  prepared  the  preliminary  appraisal 
reports  on  the  results  of  the  surveys.  In  collaboration  with  Douglas 
Osborne,  a  preliminary  report  was  written,  giving  the  results  of  the 
excavation  program  in  the  McNary  Reservoir.  In  February,  Mr. 
Shiner,  with  a  party  of  students  from  the  University  of  Oregon, 
excavated  a  small  cave  east  of  The  Dalles  where  the  relocation  of  a 
highway  was  destroying  archeological  material.  This  project  was  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Oregon,  which  provided  the  student 
labor  and  assumed  all  the  expenses  of  the  project.  An  interesting 
series  of  artifacts  was  obtained,  showing  a  sequence  of  types  for  the 
area. 

In  the  early  part  of  June  Mr.  Shiner  made  an  inspection  trip  to  the 
Cascade  Reservoir  on  the  Payette  River,  Idaho,  to  determine  the 
condition  of  an  archeological  site  where  excavations  were  planned. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  found  that  the  water  in  the  reservoir  had  risen 
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much  more  rapidly  than  contemplated  and  that  there  was  no  possibility 
for  archeological  work.  From  the  Cascade  Reservoir  he  returned  to 
the  McNary  Reservoir  to  inspect  the  sites  where  work  was  to  be  done 
during  the  summer  field  season. 

Richard  Daugherty  joined  the  River  Basin  Surveys  staff  as  arche 
ologist  on  June  12  and  proceeded  to  the  O’Sullivan  Reservoir,  near 
Moses  Lake,  Wash.  Excavations  were  carried  on  at  the  O’Sullivan 
Reservoir  in  the  summer  of  1948  by  Mr.  Daugherty  and  the  investi¬ 
gations  this  year  were  a  continuation  of  the  previous  program.  Daugh¬ 
erty  began  work  in  a  village  site  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  had 
excavated  the  remains  of  several  pit  houses  and  accompanying  midden 
deposits. 

Douglas  Osborne  rejoined  the  River  Basin  Surveys  on  June  15  as 
a  consulting  archeologist  and  took  charge  of  the  general  excavation 
program  in  the  Columbia  Basin.  He  proceeded  with  George  Cheney 
and  S.  J.  Tobin,  who  joined  the  Surveys  on  June  16  as  archeologists, 
and  their  parties  to  the  Chief  Joseph  and  Equalizing  Reservoirs  in 
Washington.  Cheney  began  work  at  the  Chief  Joseph  Reservoir  on 
June  19  and  from  then  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  occupied 
in  the  excavation  of  village  sites.  Tobin’s  party  at  the  Equalizing 
Reservoir  began  the  excavation  of  a  large  cave  on  the  same  date.  The 
cave,  although  its  floor  was  littered  with  huge  blocks  that  had  fallen 
from  the  ceiling,  gave  evidence  of  considerable  occupation,  and  numer¬ 
ous  specimens  of  netting,  cordage,  basketry,  and  other  perishable 
material  were  found  there.  Osborne  returned  to  Eugene,  and  then 
proceeded  with  a  party  to  the  McNary  Reservoir,  where  he  began  a 
series  of  excavations  in  sites  lying  farther  upstream  from  those  investi¬ 
gated  during  previous  seasons.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  his 
party  was  busy  digging  house  pits  and  midden  deposits. 

A  survey  party  consisting  of  George  Coale,  Stewart  Peck,  and 
Charles  Farrell  began  a  reconnaissance  of  the  John  Day  Reservoir  on 
the  Columbia  River  June  27  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  had 
located  a  number  of  important  sites. 

Georgia. — The  bulk  of  the  work  done  in  Georgia  was  at  the  Allatoona 
Reservoir  on  the  Etowah  River,  near  Cartersville.  During  the  period 
from  July  to  February,  Joseph  R.  Caldwell  excavated  6  sites  and 
tested  10  others.  From  July  to  December,  Carl  F.  Miller  excavated 
5  sites  and  tested  9  others.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations,  it  is 
now  possible  to  outline  a  new  sequence  of  cultural  stages  in  the 
Etowah  River  area.  At  least  10,  and  probably  11,  different  periods 
were  identified,  extending  from  the  historic  Cherokee  of  about  1755 
back  to  a  pre-pottery  period  when  the  people  depended  for  the  most 
part  on  hunting  and  food  gathering  for  their  sustenance.  The  various 
periods  as  outlined  on  the  basis  of  the  investigations  have  been  named 
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Galt,  which  is  that  of  the  historic  Cherokee;  Brewster  and  Lamar, 
which  probably  represent  Creek  occupation;  Savannah  and  Etowah, 
which  pertain  to  the  same  basic  Muskogean  stock  but  have  not  been 
identified  as  to  the  specific  tribes;  and  the  Woodstock  period,  which 
has  not  yet  been  correlated  with  any  specific  peoples  but  which  is 
significant  because  it  was  characterized  by  a  fortified  village  having 
circular  palisades  with  towers  and  is  the  first  where  there  is  evidence 
for  the  growing  of  corn.  The  preceding  period  has  been  designated 
the  Cartersville  and  is  identified  by  a  distinctive  type  of  stamped 
pottery  decoration  and  indications  that  the  people  had  become  at 
least  semi  sedentary.  The  next  preceding  period  was  one  represented 
by  a  site  excavated  by  Mr.  Miller  but  was  not  found  by  Mr.  Caldwell, 
who  did  not  include  it  in  his  sequence.  Mr.  Miller  has  tentatively 
designated  the  period  as  the  Acworth.  It  was  represented  by  the 
remains  of  a  village  containing  some  60  round  structures  of  varying 
sizes.  Definite  indications  of  Hopewellian  influences  were  found  in 
this  horizon.  The  pottery  was  a  plain,  well-polished  ware  that 
preceded  the  introduction  of  stamped  wares  in  the  area.  The  next 
period  recognized  by  both  Caldwell  and  Miller  is  one  designated 
the  Kellogg.  It  was  characterized  by  a  semisedentary  hunting  and 
gathering  culture.  There  was  great  use  of  storage  pits,  and  a  variety 
of  acorns  and  nuts  were  recovered  from  them.  Apparently  it  was 
during  this  period  that  the  bow  and  arrow  appeared  in  the  Allatoona 
region.  Antedating  the  Kellogg  was  a  period  called  Stallings,  which 
is  represented  only  by  scattered  finds  of  potsherds  from  a  fiber- 
tempered  pottery.  The  oldest  of  the  sequence,  which  tentatively  has 
been  designated  pre-pottery,  preceded  the  Stallings.  The  pre-pottery 
stage  may  represent  several  periods  and  cover  a  long  duration  of  time. 
During  that  stage  of  the  occupation  of  the  area,  the  people  had  no 
pottery,  no  pipes,  no  agriculture,  and  possibly  no  houses.  At  least 
no  evidence  was  found  indicating  any  type  of  structure.  The  economy 
was  basically  hunting  and  gathering,  and  the  chief  weapon  probably 
was  a  javelin  hurled  with  a  spear  thrower. 

Louisiana. — The  only  work  done  in  Louisiana  during  the  fiscal  year 
consisted  of  the  reconnaissance  made  by  Carl  F.  Miller  at  the  Bayou 
Bodcau  project  on  the  Red  River,  northeast  of  Shreveport.  He  found 
that  although  there  are  archeological  remains  in  that  district,  none  of 
them  occur  in  the  area  to  be  involved  by  the  work  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Missouri  Basin. — As  in  previous  years,  the  program  in  the  Missouri 
Basin  was  supervised  and  directed  from  the  field  headquarters  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  in  Lincoln.  From  July  1  until  the  end  of 
December,  Dr.  Waldo  R.  Wedel  was  in  charge  of  the  program.  His 
promotion  to  the  position  of  curator  of  the  division  of  archeology, 
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United  States  National  Museum,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  with- 
draw  from  the  River  Basin  Surveys  activities,  and  on  January  23 
Paul  L.  Cooper  was  designated  as  acting  field  director. 

Delay  in  the  passage  of  the  1950  appropriation  bill  greatly  reduced 
field  work  in  the  Missouri  Basin  during  the  summer  of  1949  and 
prevented  completion  of  the  program  originally  set  up  for  the  fiscal 
year.  However,  it  was  possible  to  make  surveys  at  the  Onion  Flat, 
Soral  Creek,  and  Raft  Lake  Reservoirs  in  the  Big  Horn  River  basin 
in  Wyoming  during  July,  and  to  initiate  an  excavation  program  in  the 
Angostura  Reservoir  in  South  Dakota.  Nothing  of  archeological 
significance  was  noted  in  the  three  reservoirs,  and  no  further  work  is 
recommended  for  them. 

The  investigations  at  the  Angostura  Reservoir  continued  from 
early  in  July  until  November  and  were  resumed  in  May.  Though 
the  final  results  of  the  excavations  will  not  be  known  until  it  is  possible 
to  study  all  the  materials  obtained,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sites  where 
digging  was  done  represent  a  number  of  different  cultures,  most  of 
them  indicating  pre-pottery-making  peoples.  At  two  of  them, 
however,  evidence  was  obtained  of  two  different  pottery-making 
groups.  At  one  of  the  sites  the  occupation  level  was  so  deeply  buried 
that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  bulldozer  to  remove  the  sterile  over¬ 
burden.  Material  from  that  particular  site  indicates  a  period  of 
considerable  antiquity.  Tentative  correlations  suggest  that  it 
probably  is  comparaole  in  age  to  some  of  the  so-called  lunia  remains 
in  other  parts  of  the  Plains  area. 

Other  field  work  accomplished  during  the  1949  season  was  an 
18-day  reconnaissance  in  the  Qahe  Reservoir  area  in  South  Dakota. 
Preliminary  surveys  had  been  made  there  in  previous  years,  but 
during  the  reconnaissance  in  November  more  than  50  sites,  many  of 
them  previously  unrecorded,  were  visited. 

Active  field  work  was  resumed  in  June  when  a  paleontological  party 
proceeded  to  the  Angostura  Reservoir,  the  Boysen  and  Anchor 
Reservoirs  in  Wyoming,  and  the  Canyon  Ferry  project  in  Montana. 
Important  fossils  were  recovered  from  the  latter  area.  On  June  7 
excavations  were  started  in  the  Garrison  Reservoir  in  North  Dakota, 
in  the  Tiber  Reservoir  in  Montana,  and  later  in  the  month  at  the 
Oahe  pioject  in  South  Dakota.  All  those  activities  were  proceeding 
satisfactorily  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months  considerable  work  was  done  in 
the  laboratory.  Eight  preliminary  reports  were  written  and  mimeo¬ 
graphed  for  distribution  to  the  cooperating  agencies.  In  all,  16,938 
specimens  collected  from  146  sites  in  16  reservoir  areas  were  cleaned 
and  cataloged.  Fifty-six  maps  were  drawn  and  1,318  negatives 
processed.  The  negatives  include  field  photographs,  black-and-white 
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negatives  of  color  transparencies,  and  laboratory  photographs.  Two 
hundred  and  six  transparencies  were  cataloged  and  fded;  78  enlarge¬ 
ments  were  printed  and  mounted;  and  1,782  black-and-white  contact 
prints  were  made,  cataloged,  and  filed.  More  than  4,000  photo¬ 
graphic  copies  of  archeological  records  were  made  to  bring  the  basic 
record  file  up  to  date.  A  considerable  number  of  animal  bones  taken 
from  archeological  sites  were  identified  and  there  was  some  restora¬ 
tion  of  fragmentary  pottery. 

G.  Ellis  Burcaw  joined  the  staff  as  an  archeologist  on  May  31  and 
left  Lincoln  on  June  7  for  the  Garrison  Reservoir  in  North  Dakota, 
where  he  began  a  series  of  excavations  at  the  so-called  Rock  Village. 
That  site,  one  of  the  farthest  upstream  of  the  known  fortified  earth- 
lodge  villages,  was  yielding  considerable  quantities  of  artifacts,  in¬ 
cluding  some  European  trade  material,  as  work  progressed  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Early  in  the  fiscal  year  Paul  L.  Cooper  devoted  his  time  to  studying 
materials  pertaining  to  the  archeological  remains  in  the  Oahe  and 
Fort  Randall  Reservoirs.  During  September  he  made  two  brief 
trips  to  the  Angostura  and  Oahe  Reservoirs  and  late  in  October 
accompanied  Dr.  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  River 
Basin  Surveys,  on  a  visit  to  the  excavation  projects  at  the  Angostura 
Reservoir  and  to  inspect  sites  in  other  areas.  During  November  he 
made  a  reconnaissance  along  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  River  in 
the  Oahe  Reservoir  area.  In  December  he  accompanied  Dr.  Gordon 
Baldwin,  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Dr.  Carlyle  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  Wesley  Hurt,  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  on  a  trip  to  the  Fort  Randall  and  Oahe  Reservoirs  in  South 
Dakota  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  sites  for  excavation  by  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Kansas  and  South  Dakota  during  the  summer  of  1950. 
On  January  23,  1950,  he  was  designated  acting  field  director  of  the 
River  Basin  Surveys,  and  thereafter  his  activities  were  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  planning  and  supervising  the  headquarters  and  field 
activities  of  the  organization. 

Robert  B.  Cumming,  Jr.,  archeologist,  served  throughout  the  year 
as  laboratory  supervisor  at  the  Lincoln  headquarters.  During  such 
time  as  the  acting  director  was  absent  from  the  office,  he  assumed 
administrative  responsibility  for  continuing  its  operations.  In  addi¬ 
tion  he  carried  on  research  work  on  the  skeletal  material  from  the 
Medicine  Creek  and  Harlan  County  Reservoirs  and  prepared  an  ap¬ 
pendix  on  the  skeletal  remains  from  the  Woodruff  ossuary  for  the 
technical  report  on  the  ossuary.  He  also  did  some  work  on  the  human 
remains  from  ossuaries  in  Nebraska. 

Walter  D.  Enger,  Jr.,  archeologist,  joined  the  River  Basin  Surveys 
staff  on  May  31  and  left  Lincoln  on  June  9  to  begin  the  excavation  of 
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sites  to  be  flooded  by  the  proposed  Tiber  Reservoir  on  the  Marias 
River  in  Montana.  Previous  surveys  in  that  area  had  shown  three 
types  of  sites,  consisting  of  buried  occupational  levels  exposed  along 
the  edges  of  the  river  terraces,  surface  sites  on  the  river  terraces,  and 
tipi-ring  sites  on  top  of  the  plateau  surrounding  the  reservoir.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  cultures  represented,  the  artifact  yield  and 
the  work  accomplished  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  small, 
but  considerable  information  was  being  obtained  about  the  sequence 
of  cultures  and  the  general  aboriginal  characteristics  of  the  area. 

Jack  T.  Hughes,  archeologist,  left  Lincoln  on  July  7  and  proceeded 
to  the  Angostura  Reservoir  in  South  Dakota,  where  he  initiated  a 
series  of  excavations.  Hughes  continued  in  charge  of  that  project 
until  September  when  he  resigned  from  the  River  Basin  Surveys  to 
return  to  Columbia  University  for  further  academic  work.  Mr. 
Hughes  prepared  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  Angostura  work  ob¬ 
tained  while  he  was  in  charge  of  the  field  party. 

Donald  J.  Lehmer,  Jr.,  archeologist,  joined  the  Alissouri  Basin 
staff  on  June  1.  He  left  Lincoln  on  June  9  with  G.  Ellis  Burcaw  and 
proceeded  with  him  to  the  Tiber  project  where  he  assisted  in  estab¬ 
lishing  headquarters.  From  there  he  returned  to  Pierre,  S.  Dak., 
and  on  June  19  began  the  excavation  of  a  stratified  earth-lodge  village 
in  the  area  of  the  Oahe  Dam  approach  channel.  By  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  his  party  had  identified  house  remains  attributable  to  both 
the  Arikara  and  the  Mandan. 

George  Metcalf,  field  and  laboratory  assistant,  spent  the  period 
from  July  22,  1949,  to  November  7,  1949,  with  the  field  party  at  the 
Angostura  Reservoir.  During  the  fall  and  winter  months  he  assisted 
in  the  analysis  of  the  material  from  the  Medicine  Creek  Reservoir  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report  for  the  excavations  made  there  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  He  also  made  a  study  of  ceramic  materials 
from  Upper  Republican  sites  which  are  in  the  collections  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  at  Lincoln.  AEetcalf  left  Lincoln 
on  May  19  with  the  Wheeler  party  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  working  at  the  Angostura  Reservoir. 

Robert  L.  Shalkop  joined  the  staff  as  an  archeologist  on  June  28, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  preparing  to  leave  with  a  recon¬ 
naissance  party  to  survey  a  number  of  reservoir  projects  in  Montana 
and  Wyoming. 

James  M.  Shippee,  field  and  laboratory  assistant,  was  a  member 
of  the  field  party  at  the  Angostura  Reservoir  from  early  in  July  until 
early  in  November.  During  the  fall  and  winter  months  he  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  restoration  of  pottery  vessels  and  the  process¬ 
ing  of  other  specimens  from  the  Angostura  excavations.  During  the 
spring  months  most  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  the  preparation  of 
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field  equipment  to  be  used  by  the  various  parties  during  the  summer 
months. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  Richard  P.  Wheeler,  archeologist, 
was  engaged  in  preliminary  archeological  surveys  of  the  Onion  Flat, 
Soral  Creek,  and  Raft  Lake  Reservoirs,  in  the  Big  Horn  River  basin, 
Fremont  County,  Wyo.  He  returned  to  the  Lincoln  headquarters 
on  July  11  and  spent  the  time  from  then  until  the  middle  of  August 
preparing  reports  on  the  reservoir  areas  examined  over  the  period 
in  which  his  party  had  been  in  the  field.  In  August  he  joined  the 
Angostura  field  party  and  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hughes  took 
full  charge  of  the  operations.  From  September  4  to  November  7, 
Wheeler  and  his  crew  partially  excavated  or  tested  and  mapped  11 
sites.  He  returned  to  Lincoln  in  November  and  devoted  the  time 
from  then  until  the  middle  of  April  in  analyzing  artifacts,  supervising 
the  drawing  of  site  maps  and  profiles,  and  preparing  an  outline  and 
notes  for  the  final  report  on  the  Angostura  investigations.  On  April 
19  be  made  a  5-day  trip  to  the  Angostura  Reservoir  to  make  plans 
for  the  excavations  for  the  coming  season.  One  month  later  he 
returned  to  the  Angostura  Reservoir  with  a  field  party  and  from  then 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  he  excavated  and  tested  two  sites  and 
supervised  the  removal  of  overburden  with  a  bulldozer  at  two  areas 
at  a  third  site.  The  use  of  mechanized  equipment  in  this  particular 
instance  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  occupation  level 
occurs  beneath  from  9  to  10  feet  of  sterile  deposits,  and  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  to  remove  them  by  the  usual  hand  methods.  The 
materials  found  in  the  deeply  buried  level  indicate  an  early  hunting 
culture. 

Dr.  Theodore  E.  White,  paleontologist,  spent  the  early  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  the  laboratory  at  Lincoln  identifying  osteological 
material  obtained  from  archeological  sites  and  in  preparing  a  report 
on  the  physiography  of  the  Angostura  Reservoir.  He  worked  in 
Texas  in  November  and  December.  In  January  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  staff  and  was  sent  to  Panannf.  He 
returned  to  duty  with  the  River  Basin  Surveys  in  May.  He  left  the 
Lincoln  headquarters  on  June  15  and  proceeded  to  the  Boysen  Reser¬ 
voir  area  in  Wyoming,  where  he  prospected  for  vertebrate  fossils 
until  June  15.  He  then  moved  on  to  the  Anchor  Reservoir  area 
where  he  prospected  the  Upper  Permian  and  Lower  Triassic  deposits. 
On  June  21  he  moved  to  the  Canyon  Ferry  Reservoir  area  in  Montana, 
and  spent  the  time  prospecting  the  Oligocene  and  Miocene  deposits. 
Two  of  the  Oligocene  localities  produced  abundant  specimens,  mostly 
small  mammals,  while  three  new  localities  were  discovered  in  the 
Miocene  deposits.  Material  obtained  from  two  of  the  new  localities 
definitely  establishes  the  presence  of  both  Lower  and  Middle  Miocene 
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deposits  in  the  area.  During  the  course  of  this  work,  Dr.  White  was 
assisted  by  Prentiss  Shepherd,  Jr.,  a  student  at  Harvard  University, 
and  William  C.  Harrup,  Jr.,  a  student  at  Columbia  University. 

Ohio. — Field  work  in  Ohio  was  restricted  to  brief  visits  to  the 
proposed  Deer  Creek  and  Paint  Creek  Reservoirs  on  two  tributaries 
of  the  Scioto  River,  near  Chillicothe.  Mr.  Solecki,  of  the  River 
Basin  Surveys,  went  to  Ohio  in  November  and,  in  company  with 
Clyde  B.  King,  superintendent  of  Mound  City  National  Monument, 
and  Raymond  Baby,  archeologist  of  the  Ohio  State  Archeological 
and  Historical  Society,  Columbus,  determined  that  no  sites  of  archeo¬ 
logical  significance  would  be  inundated  by  the  proposed  reservoirs. 
During  the  course  of  the  reconnaissance,  Mr.  Solecki  examined  three 
features  on  Deer  Creek  and  two  nearby  on  Spruce  Hill,  which  were 
purported  to  be  Norse  iron  furnaces,  but  was  unable  to  find  anything 
that  could  be  construed  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  remains  repre¬ 
sented  ancient  iron  furnaces.  The  opinion  was  that  the  features 
probably  had  been  lime  kilns  dating  from  the  early  Colonial  period 
in  the  area. 

Texas. — The  River  Basin  Surveys  in  Texas  continued  to  operate 
from  the  base  and  headquarters  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Surveys  were 
begun  and  completed  at  the  Belton  Reservoir  on  the  Leon  River,  at 
the  Canyon  Reservoir  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  and  at  the  Texarkana 
Reservoir  on  the  Sulphur  River,  near  the  town  of  Texarkana.  The 
work  at  the  Belton  Reservoir  resulted  in  the  location  of  43  archeo¬ 
logical  sites.  Five  of  them  were  found  to  lie  outside  the  reservoir 
area.  Twelve  of  the  remaining  are  rock- shelter  sites,  12  are  open 
occupational  areas,  and  4  are  a  combination  of  the  two  forms.  The 
i  emainder  consist  either  of  burned  rock  middens  or  deeply  buried 
middens.  Testing  was  done  in  five  sites,  and  a  number  of  interesting 
artifacts  were  recovered.  However,  it  was  discovered  that  during 
the  course  of  the  years  most  of  the  sites  in  the  area  had  been  looted 
by  commercial  collectors  and  so  little  remains  that  further  investi¬ 
gations  are  not  warranted.  Such  evidence  as  was  found  during  the 
reconnaissance  and  testing  indicated  that  the  Belton  district  probably 
was  occupied  by  people  of  the  Round  Rock  focus  over  a  period  of 
many  centuries. 

At  the  Canyon  Reservoir,  20  archeological  sites  were  located  and 
recorded.  Five  of  them  are  large  open  sites,  3  are  small  rock  shel¬ 
ters,  1  is  a  deeply  buried  occupation  level,  1  is  a  subterranean  cavern, 
and  the  remaining  10  are  small  open  sites  containing  a  single  burned 
rock  midden  in  each.  The  area  is  one  from  which  only  meager  archeo¬ 
logical  information  is  available  and  for  that  reason  8  of  the  sites  have 
been  recommended  for  excavation  and  complete  analysis. 
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The  Texarkana  reconnaissance  resulted  in  the  location  of  50  arche¬ 
ological  sites,  all  of  which  are  open  occupational  areas.  At  three  of 
them  there  are  small  artificial  mounds  of  the  variety  which  has  been 
called  “Capped  Ridge.”  Ten  of  the  sites  appear  to  belong  to  a  non¬ 
pottery  horizon,  probably  the  Balcones  phase.  Seventeen  are  large 
village  areas  characterized  by  potsherds  and  appear  to  range  in  time 
from  Early  Gibson  Aspect  to  Middle  Fulton  Aspect.  At  least  two 
sites  are  related  to  the  Coles  Creek  culture.  The  remainder  are  small 
sites  of  indeterminate  affiliation.  Of  the  total,  16  sites  have  been 
recommended  for  extensive  excavation  and  analysis. 

Excavations  were  carried  on  at  the  Whitney  Reservoir  from  March 
6  to  June  18.  During  that  period  five  Indian  sites — three  rock- 
shelter  and  two  open  sites — were  extensively  excavated  and  two 
historic  sites  were  studied  and  recorded.  One  shelter  called  Picto- 
graph  Cave  contained  material  from  two  different  periods,  the  first 
probably  dating  before  A.  D.  1200  and  the  second  sometime  subse¬ 
quent  to  that  date  but  pre-Columbian.  The  early  occupation  is  com¬ 
parable  in  many  respects  to  the  Round  Rock  focus  in  Texas,  while 
the  second  has  not  yet  been  correlated  with  other  remains.  The 
data  obtained  from  the  shelter  give  interesting  information  pertaining 
to  changes  in  diet  and  population  density  during  the  two  periods  of 
occupation.  The  second,  known  as  Buzzard  Shelter,  is  not  far  from 
the  first,  and  also  gave  evidence  of  an  early  occupation  in  the  lower 
depths  of  the  fill.  The  later  occupation  in  the  shelter  suggests  certain 
similarities  to  that  of  the  Toyah  focus.  While  there  is  considerable 
similarity  between  the  cultural  sequence  found  in  the  two  shelters, 
there  are  specific  differences  in  artifact  types  and  stratigraphic  pro¬ 
portions.  The  third  shelter,  known  locally  as  Sheep  Cave,  is  the 
largest  of  the  three,  and  the  material  from  it  agrees  in  the  main  with 
that  from  the  other  two.  Five  flexed  burials  were  found  there,  how¬ 
ever,  and  study  of  the  physical  type  represented  should  throw  some 
light  on  the  relationships  of  the  people. 

Three  weeks  were  spent  in  the  excavation  of  a  small  occupational 
area  on  the  second  terrace  of  the  Brazos  River  at  the  Steele  site. 
The  evidence  of  occupation  on  the  surface  covers  about  an  acre  in 
extent  and  it  is  underlain  by  an  unknown  number  of  occupational 
levels  of  considerably  greater  extent.  Traces  of  occupation  extend 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  15  feet,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  mechanical 
equipment  to  excavate  a  deep  trench  in  order  to  make  stratigraphic 
studies.  The  site  appears  to  be  a  significant  one  in  that  the  most 
recent  occupation  was  prior  to  the  advent  of  pottery  and  the  bow  and 
arrow  in  that  area. 

The  Stansbury  site,  the  location  of  a  historic  Indian  village,  was  the 
fifth  area  excavated.  Material  from  it  includes  trade  items  of  French, 
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English,  and  American  origin.  The  occupation  probably  began  in 
the  mid-eighteenth  century,  or  perhaps  somewhat  earlier,  and  lasted 
until  1869.  House  patterns  with  compact  floor,  post  holes,  central 
fire  hearth,  and  bell-shaped  cache  pits  were  found.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  site  shows  relationship  with  Taovayas  site  of 
Spanish  Fort.  It  is  located  near  the  site  of  Towash  Village,  one  of  the 
historic  sites  studied.  This  village  was  an  early  white  settlement  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  1840’s  to  the  present  time.  The  first  dam  and  bridge  on 
the  Brazos  River  were  located  there,  and  their  remains,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  old  stone  store  and  church,  are  still  to  be  seen.  Measurements 
and  photographs  were  taken  in  order  to  make  scale  drawings  of  the 
buildings. 

1  he  other  historic  site  studied  was  that  of  Fort  Graham,  a  frontier 
post  dating  1849-54.  The  outlines  of  one  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as 
several  other  features,  were  located.  It  also  was  determined  that  the 
“Village  of  the  Caddoes,”  visited  by  Ferdinand  Roemer  in  1846,  was 
situated  at  the  site  of  Fort  Graham. 

Excavations  got  under  way  at  the  Lavon  Reservoir  on  June  19  in 
the  Hogge  Bridge  site,  one  of  11  situated  along  the  east  fork  of  the 
Trinity  River.  Each  of  the  sites  contains  a  large  circular  pit,  which 
is  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  area.  Digging  was  started  in  one  of  the 
large  pits  in  order  to  determine  what  their  purpose  may  have  been. 
By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  pit  in 
the  Hogge  Bridge  site  had  been  cleared  and  the  original  surface  un¬ 
covered.  The  pit  was  10  feet  deep,  65  feet  in  diameter  on  the  inside, 
and  had  a  lim  of  dirt  from  the  original  excavation  piled  around  the 
periphery  measuring  90  feet  from  crest  to  crest.  The  floor  proved  to 
be  concave,  and  no  post  holes  or  evidences  of  a  structure  had  been 
found  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Along  the  east  rim  of  the  pit  was  a  bur¬ 
ial  area,  and  on  the  inner  slope  of  the  south  side  of  the  pit  a  bear  burial 
was  uncovered.  Potsherds  indicate  that  the  site  probably  dates  be¬ 
tween  A.  D.  1200  and  1500,  but  its  cultural  affiliations  had  not  yet 
been  determined. 

During  November  and  December  Dr.  Theodore  E.  White  prospected 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  deposits  in  the  Lavon  Reservoir  for  vertebrate 
fossils.  A  number  of  specimens  were  located,  but  time  permitted  the 
removal  of  only  two.  One  consisted  of  a  small  mosasaur  (unident) 
skull  and  the  skull  of  a  large  mosasaur  (Tylosaurus?) . 

During  the  time  when  he  was  not  in  the  field,  Robert  L.  Stephenson, 
aicheologist,  prepared  reports  on  the  various  surveys  which  he  had 
made  and  processed  the  specimens  in  the  laboratory  at  Austin.  In 
November  he  attended  the  Seventh  Conference  for  Plains  Archeology 
and  piesented  a  paper  on  the  work  he  had  been  doing  in  Texas.  In 
May  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology 
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at  Norman,  Okla.,  and  took  part  in  the  discussions  held  there.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  he  was  occupied  with  the  excavations  at  the 
La  von  Reservoir. 

Edward  B.  Jelks  was  appointed  temporary  assistant  at  the  labora¬ 
tory  in  October  and  in  February  was  made  assistant  field  archeologist. 
He  helped  Mr.  Stephenson  in  the  processing  of  specimens  until  March 
6,  when  he  proceeded  with  the  party  to  the  Whitney  Reservoir  and 
assisted  in  the  excavation  program  throughout  the  course  of  the  work. 
During  such  times  as  Mr.  Stephenson  was  not  with  the  party,  Mr. 
Jelks  was  in  full  charge.  On  June  12  he  was  appointed  archeologist 
and  proceeded  to  the  Lavon  Reservoir,  where  he  was  at  work  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Cooperating  institutions. — As  in  previous  years,  numerous  State  and 
local  institutions  cooperated  with  the  River  Basin  Surveys.  Space  for 
field  offices  and  laboratories  for  units  of  the  Surveys  were  provided  by 
the  Universities  of  Georgia,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Texas.  The 
Universities  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  Washington  State  College 
joined  forces  with  the  Surveys  both  in  reconnaissance  work  and  in 
excavations  at  the  McNary,  O’Sullivan,  Equalizing,  and  Chief  Joseph 
Reservoirs  in  the  Columbia  Basin,  while  the  University  of  Georgia  took 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  excavation  of  one  large  site  in  the 
Allatoona  Reservoir  in  Georgia,  and  for  a  series  of  surveys  as  well  as 
excavations  along  the  Flint  River  in  the  southern  part  of  that  State. 
The  University  of  Missouri  and  the  Missouri  Archeological  Society 
continued  their  cooperation  in  making  surveys  in  a  number  of  proposed 
reservoir  areas  and  in  conducting  some  excavations.  During  the 
early  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  the  State  Museum  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  continued  excavation 
projects  that  had  been  started  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  continued  work  in  the  Fort  Gibson 
Reservoir  in  the  summer  of  1949,  and  in  June  of  1950  returned  to  the 
area  for  further  work. 

Late  in  the  fiscal  year  a  program  developed  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  whereby  various  scientific  agencies  would  carry  on  salvage 
work  in  proposed  reservoir  areas,  got  under  way.  On  the  basis  of 
agreements  between  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  agencies 
concerned,  certain  funds  were  made  available  to  the  latter  to  help 
cover  the  expense  of  the  investigations.  The  River  Basin  Surveys 
participated  in  that  program  in  a  consultative  capacity  only.  The 
final  results  of  the  work  accomplished,  however,  will  be  correlated  with 
those  of  the  Surveys. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 
(Report  prepared  by  Gordon  R.  Willey) 

General  statement. — The  objectives  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Anthro¬ 
pology  are  anthropological  research  on  the  community  life  of  rural 
peoples  of  Latin  America  and  the  training  of  Latin  American  nationals 
in  the  methods  and  principles  of  modern  social  anthropology.  The  aim 
is  to  inform  both  the  social  scientist  and  layman  in  the  United  States 
concerning  little-known  peoples  of  other  parts  of  the  world  and  to 
build  up  in  various  Latin  American  countries  a  corps  of  professionally 
trained  scientists  and  friends. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institute  was  financed  by  transfers  of  funds 
from  the  Department  of  State,  totaling  $82,510,  from  the  appropria¬ 
tion  “International  Information  and  Education  Activities,  1950.” 
As  in  the  previous  year,  long-term  planning  has  been  done  on  a  very 
tentative  basis  because  of  budget  uncertainties  for  the  future.  Early 
in  the  fiscal  year  reorganizations  in  Department  of  State  technical- 
aid-type  programs  called  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  Institute’s  goals  and 
programs.  With  the  Point  IV  foreign  aid  scheduled  to  take  the  place 
of  many  of  the  projects  of  the  former  Committee  for  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Cooperation,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  work 
of  the  Institute  should  come  within  this  new  organizational  frame¬ 
work.  The  decision  of  the  Institute,  in  keeping  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was  that  the  Institute  should 
continue  with  basic  research  and  teaching  and  not  enter  directly  into 
the  field  of  applied  social  science.  Nevertheless,  the  Institute, 
through  the  office  of  the  Director,  served  in  an  informal  consultative 
capacity  to  the  Program  Analysis  and  Reports  Branch  of  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee  and  to  the  Point  IV  successor  of  this 
committee.  Such  consultation  has  included  recommendations  for 
anthropological  aid  and  personnel  for  Point  IV  work,  conferences  with 
the  representatives  of  other  governmental  agencies  considering 
technical  assistance  programs,  and  informal  memoranda  from  our 
field  representatives  on  features  of  local  native  life  that  provide  a 
background  for  economic  development  programs. 

The  regular  assignments  and  program  of  the  Institute  continued  as 
formerly  in  the  Washington  office,  and  in  the  field  stations  in  Brazil 
Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

Washington  office—  Dr.  George  M.  Foster,  Director,  served  from 
July  1  until  September  3,  assuming  leave  status  at  the  end  of  this 
period  to  conduct  privately  sponsored  research  in  Spain.  Although 
these  investigations  in  Spain  are  not  officially  connected  with  the 
Institute  of  Social  Anthropology  program,  they  bear  directly  upon  it 
scientifically  in  view  of  the  close  historical  relationships  between  Spain 
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and  Latin  America.  Dr.  Gordon  R.  Willey,  on  loan  from  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  was  Acting  Director  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Miss  Lois  C.  Northcott,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Director, 
became  administrative  assistant  in  November  1949. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director,  Dr.  Jose  M.  Cruxent, 
Director  of  the  Museo  de  Ciencias  Naturales,  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
visited  the  United  States  on  a  Department  of  State  grant-in-aid.  He 
remained  during  August  and  September,  traveling  within  this  country 
to  various  museums  and  universities. 

In  February,  Dr.  Willey  began  an  extended  tour  of  Institute  field 
posts  and,  en  route,  visited  other  Latin-American  countries  to  renew 
professonal  contacts  and  to  discuss  scientific  and  local  academic 
problems  with  Latin-American  colleagues.  Mexico  City,  Guatemala 
City,  Panamd,  Bogota,  Quito,  Lima,  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  Sao 
Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Caracas  were  included  on  this  trip. 

Brazil. — Drs.  Donald  Pierson,  sociologist,  and  Ivalervo  Oberg, 
social  anthropologist,  continued  their  research  and  teaching  activities 
in  cooperation  with  the  Escola  Livre  de  Sociologfa  e  Politica  in  Sao 
Paulo.  Dr.  Pierson,  after  a  2-months’  consultation  in  the  United 
States,  assumed  duties  in  the  Escola  Livre  de  Sociologfa  e  Politica  as 
dean  of  the  graduate  section.  In  connection  with  these  duties  he 
trained  graduate  students  in  problems  of  academic  administration. 
In  addition  he  taught  courses  in  sociology  and  social  anthropology, 
supervised  masters  theses  in  social  anthropology,  and  was  engaged  in 
writing  and  preparing  manuscripts  in  social  anthropology  and  soci¬ 
ology.  In  April  Dr.  Pierson  represented  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Brazil’s  National  Indian  Week  celebrations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
at  the  request  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy.  During  May  and  June, 
Dr.  Pierson,  accompanied  by  graduate  students,  undertook  an  in¬ 
tensive  social  anthropological  survey  of  the  large  and  important  Sao 
Francisco  River  Valley.  This  field  work  was  sponsored  by  the 
federal  government  of  Brazil  as  well  as  by  the  Institute  of  Social 
Anthropology.  A  survey  report  is  anticipated  that  will  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  for  the  Brazilian  Government’s  economic  development 
plans  for  the  Sao  Francisco  Valley. 

Dr.  Kalervo  Oberg,  accompanied  by  a  student  assistant,  spent  the 
months  of  July  and  August  in  the  northwestern  Mato  Grosso  among 
the  Nambicuara,  Iranxe,  and  other  Indian  groups.  These  tribes, 
some  of  the  most  primitive  in  the  world,  lead  a  completely  isolated 
life,  and  there  is  very  little  scientific  literature  on  them.  He  returned 
to  Sao  Paulo  late  in  August  and  resumed  teaching,  devoting  his  re¬ 
search  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript  on  the  Mato  Grosso 
field  work.  Dr.  Oberg  delivered  the  address  at  the  Escola  Livre  de 
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Sociologla  e  Polltica  for  the  commencement  exercises  held  in  March. 
He  spent  May  and  June  in  the  United  States  on  consultation. 

Colombia.  -In  Colombia,  Dr.  Raymond  E.  Crist,  cultural  geog¬ 
rapher  on  leave  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  represented  the 
Institute  at  the  Universidad  del  Cauca,  Popayan.  For  the  past  year 
Dr.  Crist  was  in  Colombia  only  for  the  months  of  July  through  August, 
returning  to  the  United  States  in  September.  During  this  stay, 
which  was  a  continuation  of  an  appointment  made  in  1949,  Dr.  Crist 
and  a  group  of  Colombian  scientists  and  graduate  students  made  a 
survey  trip  into  the  western  section  of  the  Department  of  Cauca  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  land  utilization  and  agricultural  and  animal- 
husbandry  techniques.  In  August  he  accompanied  Dr.  A.  C.  White- 
ford  of  Beloit  University  on  a  field  trip  among  the  Guambiano  In¬ 
dians,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  visited  the  lower  Eastern  Cordillera 
on  a  geographic  survey.  Dr.  Crist  was  especially  cited  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  by  the  assistant  public  affairs  officer  in  Bogota  for  the 
professional  and  personal  success  of  his  stay  in  Colombia. 

Mexico.  -Dr.  Isabel  T.  Kelly,  Institute  representative  assigned  to 
the  Escuela  Nacional  de  Antropologia  in  Mexico  City,  divided  her 
time  between  teaching  and  the  writing  of  the  first  volume  of  an 
ethnography  of  the  Totonac  Indians.  This  work  was  completed  in 
March,  and  since  then  Dr.  Kelly  has  continued  with  preparation  of 
the  second  volume.  She  also  carried  on  a  research  seminar  for  Mex¬ 
ican  graduate  students  in  the  writing  and  general  preparation  of 
scientific  monographs. 

The  United  States-sponsored  Benjamin  Franklin  Uibrary  in  Mexico 
City  exhibited  some  80  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Kelly  during  her 
work  among  the  Totonac  Indians,  and  these  photographs  were  later 
borrowed  by  the  Mexican  Government  for  displays  in  Jalapa,  Monter- 
ley,  Morelia,  and  Oaxaca.  Dr.  Kelly’s  activities  have  been  favorably 
publicized  by  a  feature  article  released  in  the  Mexican  popular  weekly 
magazine  Nosotros. 

In  connection  with  the  Washington  office’s  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  utility  of  anthropology  for  the  Point  IV  type  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  program,  Dr.  Kelly  prepared  an  analysis  of  possibilities  for 
public  housing  in  the  tropical  coastal  area  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  native  cultures  involved, 
with  which  Dr.  Kelly  is  expertly  familiar,  and  points  up  the  conflicts 
and  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  implanting  technological  ideas  on 
alien  societies.  During  September  Dr.  Kelly  was  in  the  United 
States  for  consultation. 

Peru.  -The  1950  year  opened  with  Dr.  George  A.  Kubler,  on  leave 
from  Yale  University,  as  the  Institute’s  representative  attached  to  the 
Peruvian  Institute  de  Estudios  Etnologicos  in  Lima.  Dr.  Kubler,  an 
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authority  on  the  Colonial  Period  in  Peru,  continued  with  his  research 
on  archival  material  in  the  Department  of  La  Libertad,  Trujillo,  as 
well  as  in  the  Lima  archives.  Consultation  with  students  in  anthro¬ 
pology  and  history  was  also  maintained.  Dr.  Kubler  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  September.  A  manuscript  covering  a  part  of  Dr. 
Kubler’s  work  in  Peru,  “The  Indian  Caste  of  Peru,  1795-1950,”  an 
analysis  of  population  and  racial  attitudes,  was  submitted  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  April. 

Ozzie  G.  Simmons,  current  representative  in  Peru,  arrived  in  Lima 
in  November.  Mr.  Simmons  offered  a  course  on  American  ethnic 
groups  and  acculturation  in  the  Peruvian  Instituto  de  Estudios 
Etnoldgicos  and  began  field  investigations  at  the  town  of  Lunahuand. 
Studies  at  this  community,  initiated  in  February  with  the  aid  of  a 
student  assistant,  have  run  throughout  the  year  and  will  extend  into 
1951.  Coincident  with  this  research  Mr.  Simmons  is  collaborating  in 
a  seminar  on  social  anthropological  field  methods.  He  has  also  aided 
in  a  questionnaire  project  conducted  by  the  Peruvian  National  School 
of  Social  Work  among  groups  of  highland  Indians  who  have  recently 
moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Lima  in  response  to  industrial  opportunities. 
Quite  importantly,  he  has  been  instrumental  in  advising  the  Peruvian 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  to  add  a  Peruvian  social  anthropologist  to 
their  staff  for  work  in  the  Department  of  lea.  This  has  created  an 
excellent  job  opportunity  for  a  Peruvian  trained  by  us  and  has  shown 
the  way  for  further  employment  of  our  trainees  in  governmental 
departments. 

EDITORIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

There  were  issued  one  Annual  Report  and  one  Bulletin  volume 
(Handbook  of  South  American  Indians),  and  one  Publication  of  the 
Institute  of  Social  Anthropology  as  listed  below: 

Sixty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1948-1949. 
34  pp. 

Bulletin  143.  Handbook  of  South  American  Indians.  Julian  H.  Steward, 
editor.  Volume  5,  The  comparative  ethnology  of  South  American  Indians. 
xxvi+818  pp.,  56  pis.,  190  figs.,  22  maps.  1949. 

Institute  of  Social  Anthropology  Publ.  No.  10.  Nomads  of  the  Long  Bow: 
The  Siriono  of  eastern  Bolivia,  by  Allan  R.  Holmberg.  104  pp.,  7  pis.,  4  charts, 
1  map.  1950. 

The  following  publications  were  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year : 

Bulletin  143.  Handbook  of  South  American  Indians.  Julian  H.  Steward, 
editor.  Volume  6,  Physical  anthropology,  linguistics,  and  cultural  geography  of 
South  American  Indians. 

Bulletin  144.  The  northern  and  central  Nootkan  tribes,  by  Philip  Drucker. 

Bulletin  145.  The  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  by  John  R,  Swanton. 
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Bulletin  146.  Chippewa  child  life  and  its  cultural  background,  by  Sister  M. 
Inez  Hilger. 

Bulletin  147.  Journal  of  an  expedition  to  the  Mauvaises  Terres  and  the  Upper 
Missouri  in  1850,  by  Thaddeus  B.  Culbertson.  Edited  by  John  Francis 
McDermott. 

Bulletin  148.  Arapaho  child  life  and  its  cultural  background,  by  Sister  M. 
Inez  Hilger. 

Institute  of  Social  Anthropology  Publ.  No.  11.  Quiroga:  A  Mexican  Munici- 
pio,  by  Donald  D.  Brand. 

Institute  of  Social  Anthropology  Publ.  No.  12.  Cruz  das  Almas:  A  Brazilian 
village,  by  Donald  Pierson. 

Institute  of  Social  Anthropology  Publ.  No.  13.  The  Tajin  Totonac:  Part  1. 
History,  subsistence,  and  technology,  by  Isabel  Kelly  and  Angel  Palerm. 

Institute  of  Social  Anthropology  Publ.  No.  14.  The  Indian  caste  of  Peru, 
1795-1950:  A  population  study  based  upon  tax  records  and  census  reports,  by 
George  Kubler. 

Publications  distributed  totaled  19,116  as  compared  with  19,660  for 
the  fiscal  year  1949. 

LIBRARY 

The  total  number  of  volumes  accessioned  in  the  library  is  34,838,  an 
increase  of  119  volumes  over  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

ARCHIVES 

The  largest  collection  of  Indian  photographs  acquired  by  the 
Bureau  in  many  years  was  obtained  during  the  past  year  when  the 
Library  of  Congress  gave  permission  to  copy  pictures  submitted  long 
ago  for  copyright  purposes.  These  pictures,  made  more  than  50 
years  ago,  show  many  famous  Indians  whose  portraits  are  new  to  the 
collections.  Another  group  of  50  rare  Indian  photographs  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Eddie  Herman,  a  Sioux  Indian  of  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

The  manuscript  material  in  the  archives  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
used  by  research  workers  both  by  personal  visits  for  consultation  and 
by  correspondence. 

A  new  manuscript  of  2,380  pages,  in  the  Fox  Indian  language, 
consisting  of  a  vocabulary,  with  grammatical  and  linguistic  notes, 
was  donated  to  the  Bureau  by  Miss  Ella  A.  Merritt  of  Washington’ 
This  work  was  compiled  by  the  late  James  Brannin,  formerly  connected 
with  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  time  (1935-42)  he  was 
stationed  near  the  Fox  Indians  in  Wisconsin. 


COLLECTIONS 

Acc.  No. 

175998.  Surface  material  from  aboriginal  sites  in  Allatoona  Reservoir  area, 
Cherokee,  Bartow,  and  Cobb  Counties,  northwest  Georgia,  collected 
by  Joseph  R.  Caldwell  from  November  1946  to  April  1947.  River 
Basin  Surveys. 
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Acc.  No. 

182578.  Archeological  materials,  consisting  of  stone  artifacts  and  potsherds, 
from  two  prehistoric  shell  mounds  near  Monagrillo,  Herrera  Province, 
Republic  of  Panamd,  and  including  in  the  Monagrillo  pottery  series 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  yet  known  from  Panamd,  collected 
by  Drs.  M.  W.  Stirling  and  Gordon  R.  Willey  during  the  1948  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution-National  Geographic  Society  expedition  to  Panamd. 
182845.  A  collection  of  archeological  material  together  with  250  geological  speci¬ 
mens,  31  mammals,  botanical  specimens,  4  fish,  20  insects,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  64  marine  invertebrates  from  Cornwallis  Island,  the  Canadian 
Arctic,  collected  by  Henry  B.  Collins,  Jr.,  in  the  summer  of  1949  on  the 
National  Museum  of  Canada-Smithsonian  Institution  Expedition. 
183940.  68  potsherds  of  various  types  from  an  archeological  site,  Crystal  River, 
Citrus  County,  Fla.,  collected  by  Dr.  Gordon  R.  Willey. 

185245.  2  beetles,  2  lizards,  1  snake,  and  1  frog  from  Province  of  Chiriquf,  Pa- 
namd,  collected  by  Dr.  M.  W.  Stirling. 

185249.  About  20  specimens  of  Eocene  invertebrate  fossils  from  Louisiana,  col¬ 
lected  by  Carl  F.  Miller.  River  Basin  Surveys. 

185382.  11  original  oil  paintings  of  Yahgan,  Ona,  and  Tehuelche  Indians,  Argen¬ 
tine  prisoners,  and  scenes  of  the  Furlong  Expedition  of  1908  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  painted  by  Charles  W.  Furlong. 

185538.  (Through  Carl  F.  Miller)  12  fresh-water  mollusks  from  northwestern 
Georgia,  gathered  in  an  Indian  village  site.  River  Basin  Surveys. 
185627.  (Through  Dr.  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.)  2  mosasaur  skulls  collected 
by  Dr.  T.  E.  White  from  upper  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  Lavon  Re¬ 
servoir  area,  1  mile  east  of  Culeoka,  Collin  County,  Tex.  River  Basin 
Surveys. 

186797.  4  dictaphones  and  phonographs,  including  ones  used  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher 
and  Frances  Densmore. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Miss  Frances  Densmore,  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  and  Dr.  Antonio 
J.  Waring,  Jr.,  continued  as  collaborators  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. 

During  the  year  information  was  furnished  by  members  of  the 
Bureau  staff  in  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  concerning  the  American 
Indians,  past  and  present,  of  both  continents.  The  increased  number 
of  requests  from  teachers  of  primary  and  secondary  grades  and  from 
Scout  organizations  indicates  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  American 
Indian  throughout  the  country.  Various  specimens  sent  to  the 
Bureau  were  identified  and  data  on  them  furnished  for  their  owners. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  W.  Stirling,  Director. 

Dr.  A.  Wetmore, 

Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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